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When a group of young theatre activists of Patna 
in the early 1980s decided to stage Amali, a play 
based on Hrishikesh Sulabh’s short story of the 
same name, and later Mati Gadi, an adaptation 
of Shudrak's Mrichhakatikam — both under the 
direction of Satish Anand and the aegis of Kala 
Sangam — they chose to call their style of 
presentation the “Bidesia style”. 

This nomenclature evoked mixed reactions, 
with scholars like Nagendra Prasad Singh and 
Bhagwati Prasad Dwivedi insisting that the style 
be called the Bhikhari Thakur style. Dwivedi, 
whose collection of essays on Bhikhari Thakur 
(in Hindi) is reviewed here, pointed to 
antecedents in support of his view: if 
Rabindranath Tagore’s songs are known as 
Rabindrasangeet and Vidyapati’s songs as 
Vidyapati-sangeet, he argued, wouldn’t it be 
appropriate to call the new style by Bhikhari 
Thakur’s name? 

These critics also argued that the theatrical 
elements which Satish Anand and his Kala 
Sangam comrades had utilized in their 
experiments were present not only in Bidesia 
(Expatriate), but in all the other plays Bhikhari 
Thakur wrote and staged. These elements 
include music by samajis (instrumentalists and 
the chorus), the vidushak (jester), the sutradhar 
(narrator), the mangalacharan (invocation of 
gods) before performances, and a variety of folk 
songs and choreographed movements 
performed by artists on the stage. 

The name ‘Bidesia’ for this style caught on 
because the Amali story is set in a village in the 
Bhojpuri region and revolves around a character 
who, immediately after his marriage, leaves for 
Calcutta to eam his livelihood. 

Although Bhikhari Thakur wrote as many 
as ten plays (eleven according to some) as well 
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aS numerous songs 
between 1917 and 
1960, he is identified 
most with Bidesia. 
Indeed, it is a play that 
. portrays, in more ways 
» than one, his own 
tribulations in life; he, 
too, like the central 
character in Bidesia, 
had to leave his native 
village to earn his 
7 y living in Kharagpur 
(in Midnapur district in West Bengal) and other 
towns. The play had wide appeal because the 
Bhojpuri region of Bihar, and eastern Uttar 
Pradesh too, witness a massive emigration of 
people to Calcutta, Assam and Jharia in search 
of jobs. Bidesia, according to Dwivedi, was first 
titled Kalyug Bahar, and later Bahra Bahar, it 
was written in 1917. Bhikhari Thakur used a 
variety of folk songs in the production — 
Lorikayan, Jatsari, Barahmasa, Poorbi, Alha, 
Kunwar Vijayee, Nirguna, as also Doha, 
Chowpai, Kavitta, and Chowbola. In the other 
dramatic elements that he employed, he seems 
to have been influenced by the Jatra of Bengal, 
the Ram Leela, and the Rasleela. 

Before Bhikhari Thakur emerged with the 
form of theatre he himself used to call 
“Tamasha” and others Nach, the Bhojpuri region 
had known only the Jogira, the Netua-nach, and 
the Gond-nach or Pawaria nach (according to 
some, also Domchak) — folk forms which used 
costumes and make-up, and portrayed characters 
through narrative verses composed by either the 
performers themselves or others who chose to 
remain anonymous. 

Many folk artists — poets and performers 
— preferred not to be identified with these 
theatres for many reasons. But, as Dwivedi 
points out, Bhikhari Thakur was different from 
them. He concealed nothing. In his writings, he 
has talked about his humble birth, his village 
Kutubpur, about the plays he wrote, and about 
the members of his troupe — actors and 
musicians. About his birth, he says that he was 
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bor on the fifth day of the shuklapaksha (bright 
fortnight) of Pausha in the Vikram year 1295 
(which corresponds to the 8th of December, 
1887): “Barah sau panchanbe jahia/ Sudi Poos 
panchami rahe tahia”. 

About the inspiration to write plays, 
Dwivedi quotes a similar rhyme: “Gaileen 
Midnapur ke jeela/Ohije kuchh dekhlin Ram 
Leela” (‘1 went to the district of Midnapur, 
where I saw some Ram Leela’). Bhikhari’s 
humility is transparent when he says he knew 
nothing about dance or music (“Tanik na ave 
nache-gave”); and the way he expresses his 
gratefulness to his audiences, which accepted 
everything he presented on the stage, is 
disarming (“Kahe do lagal log ke bhave”). 
Dwivedi underlines this modesty while talking 
about Bhikhari Thakur’s genius. 

But where did Bhikhari Thakur learn his 
lessons in prosody and poetic diction? Dwivedi 
quotes the bard himself: “Tudsi krit mein man 
laptail . . . Geeta-kavitt kahin kehu kahe, arth 
poochh-pooch ke sikhia, dohar chhand nij 
akshar likhin.” (‘I felt enchanted by the 
Ramacharitmanas of Tulsi . . . Whenever 
anyone recited a poem, I tried to learn the 
meaning by asking people, and wrote out dohas 
and chhandas in my own hand.’) Bhikhari 
Thakur has also written that he was in contact 
with holy men and scholars, and memorized 
shlokas and other verses that he heard from 
them. 

However, Dwivedi maintains, if people 
could identify with Bhikhari Thakur’s plays, it 
is because, like Bharatendu’s plays, they brought 
contemporary life — in its social, religious, and 
political aspects — on to the stage. In order to 
do this, he drew upon the myths, legends, and 
folklore of rural society — the story of Gabar- 
Chichor, for example, of which many versions 
exist. There is nothing novel here, because it 
has always been recognized that folk plays draw 
upon the traditional resources of rural society. 
However, as Bhagwati Prasad Dwivedi says, 
what made a crucial difference was Bhikhari 
Thakur’s aim as a playwright: to present before 
his people the aberrations of the social system 


of his time, and to inspire the rural masses to 
consciously work towards removing them, 

It has been suggested that Bhikhari’s plays 
had a cathartic effect on his audiences. This view 
seems misplaced because Bhikhari never 
intended to leave his audience ina state of trance 
— emotionally drained. He also did not have 
the means to create an illusion of reality, for 
which European theatre after Ibsen came to be 
known. Nor could he create the kind of spectacle 
Parsi theatre companies routinely presented 
during the earlier part of the twentieth century 
in northern India. That apart, he had a different 
audience to address, and a different purpose to 
serve. However, his style had some similarities 
with the epic theatre, though there is no way 
Bhikhari and Bertolt Brecht could have known 
about each other's work. 

Where did Bhikhari learn the dramatic 
devices he employed? Hrishikesh Sulabh, the 
author of Amali, had once said (The Hindustan 
Times, Patna, 18 October 1986) that even before 
theories of drama came to be overlaid with 
“multiple categories and meticulous detail”, 
Indian drama had always sought to reach the 
truth behind appearances. Bhikhari Thakur had 
apparently drawn from the treasure trove of 
tradition. Perhaps that is why Rahul 
Sankrityayan called him Bhojpuri's 
Shakespeare, Jagdish Chandra Mathur thought 
he was the first people's playwright who 
followed the tradition of Bharata, and now 
Bhagwati Prasad Dwivedi calls him Bhojpuri’s 
Bharatendu. 

Dwivedi's book is not a biography of 
Bhikhasi Thakur, though it provides details 
about the life of the legendary playwright and 
poet. According to the author, the, book is an 
attempt to throw some light on Bhikhari’s life 
and works. This seems to be a gross 
understatement, for the book is a serious attempt 
to understand Bhikhari’s works, his stagecraft, 
his poetic sensibility, his use of folk music, and, 
above all, his concem for the people among 
whom he was born and with whom he grew 
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one is devoted to Bidesia — the play and its 
appeal. Another essay traces the transformation 
of an illiterate villager from Kutubpur into an 
enlightened, saintly, sensitive, and socially 
committed playwright and poet. 

Dwivedi has included four annexures in his 
book. These consist of a selection of Bhikhari’s 
lyrics; a short biographical essay; a list of books 
by Bhikhari: and a bibliography of reference 


works on Bhikhari Thakur. All of this entitles 
the book to a place on the bookshelves of those 
interested in Indian theatre in general, and 
Bhojpuri literature in particular. The excerpts 
of Bhikhari’s lyrics are especially useful. 

The printing and get-up of the book is fairly 
good, and the price reasonable. 


RAVI RANJAN SINHA 
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This ambitious publication in Hindi may, at first 
sight, appear to be daunting (seventy-one 
contributions, 702 pages), and rather 
disorganized. But a patient browser may find in 
it much that is valuable and rewarding. 

No amount of praise will be adequate for 
Ghulam Mohammed Sheikh’s personalized 
account of the painted walls of Shekhawati, 
Rajasthan, written in the form of a letter to a 
friend. Itis truly a case of paintings seen through 
the eyes of a painter, perceived, in Sheikh’s own 
phrase, “from the heart of intimacy” (my 
translation, twice removed, from the Gujarati 
via Hindi). Luckily, the translation from the 
Gujarati into Hindi is quite good. It is my 
conviction that such warm and revealing writing 
is possible only in one’s mother tongue, and it 
is a pity that most English-speaking people in 
India, and even those speaking an Indian 
language other than the language concemed, are 
unable to savour this kind of writing in India’s 
own languages. 

What Ghulam Mohammed does for the 
painted walls, Shampa Shah and Haku Shah do, 
respectively, for the pots created by Nilamani 
Devi of Manipur and the humble but resplendent 
houses built for themselves by the common folk 
of Gujarat. Both the pieces exemplify the right 


approach to all folk art. 
Both, in the next place, 
bring out the strong 
bond between all folk 
art and its creators, and 
the non-existence of a 
boundary separating 
utility from aesthetics 
in that art. The creator 
mutates into his 
creation and it into 
him; art ennobles the 
mundane. In the words of Haku Shah, “In India, 
it will be a mistake to treat household items, or 
a house and its adornments, as separate, 
unrelated entities”. 

Dr Aruna Dhere, Nishikant Thakar and Dr 
R.C. Dhere write, respectively, about kahani 
(the ritualistic folk tales of women), play-songs 
of women, and the mystic poetry of saints — 
ail in the context of Maharashtra — with 
authority and empathy. R. C. Dhere also makes 
aconvincing plea for the recognition of folklore 
as an invaluable ally in the study of history. He 
demonstrates its importance even for a proper 
understanding of inscriptions, on which 
historians seem to rely unquestioningly. 

The excerpts from Verrier Elwin in this book 
may be already familiar to many readers. 
However, this refresher course is not 
unwelcome. The great merit of these pieces lies 
in the way they bring the tribals of India — who 
are to us but distant, lowly phantoms — to life, 
in all their dignity and individuality. Verrier 
Elwin’s writings bring home to us the eloquent 
simplicity of the folk song. And, almost as 
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importantly, they shock our guilt-ridden and 
schizophrenic sexual sensibility, helping us 
realize that lust, after all, is not necessarily a bad 
word, that it is an aspect and a component of 
love, that sex can be poetic and beautiful — like 
the beating of a drum and the playing of a flute. 

Translating poetry is always a tricky 
Proposition, even more so in the case of folk 
poetry, While the translations of Baiga poetry 
cited/collected by Verrier Elwin are ingenuous 
and communicative, the two sections of Santhal 
poetry here are arty and stiff, though it is not 
possible to say at which stage — at the primary 
or secondary stage of translation — the flaw 
has crept in. 

Then there is the superb piece by Manasendu 
Kundu about the perils besetting tribal culture. 
It Jeaves you sad and smarting but helpless. 
Kundu states that the attempts to bring tribals 
into the ‘mainstream’ and accordingly mould 
their ways have run out of steam, leaving the 
tribals themselves stranded midway. Robbing 
them of their rights on forests, together with the 
depletion of forests, have been the main culprits 
— competing with proselytization and 
Hinduization (which is different from 
conversion) and the resulting elitism in tribal 
society today. 

Rajaram Bhadu also deals with these issues. 
Curiously, however, while he is also critical of 
Hinduization or Sanskritization, he does not 
mention proselytization. 

Indra Deva writes insightfully about the high 
cultural level of otherwise illiterate folk, and 
condemns the tendency to blame their lack of 
literacy for all the ills besetting developing 
nations. He also makes the pertinent observation 
that the aesthetic level of literate people, even 
of the elite of industrially developed nations, 
cannot be said to be very high. 

P. C. Joshi pleads for a multidimensional 
academic discipline with the study of folklore 
at its centre in preference to the often-voiced 
demand for a full and autonomous discipline 
devoted exclusively to such study. 

I, for one, have reached the conclusion that 
no amount of academic study, with any 


approach whatsoever, is going to be of much 
avail to the major part of our folk art and literary 
heritage, which is hopelessly caught (for quite 
some time now) between the pincers of internal 
decay and attrition, and externatly-imposed 
dilution and distortion, Let us face it: our folk 
heritage is by and large doomed, and the only 
Way to preserve it is to translate as much of it as 
possible into modem systems of learning and 
practice. It is a practical, not a theoretical or 
academic issue. And it is an issue more pertinent 
to the study and propagation of the arts than to 
sociology or anthropology. Action in this regard, 
already overdclayed, need not wait for lengthy 
surveys and debates. 

Ramamurti Tripathi takes the customary 
exception to the ‘folk’ being regarded as 
illiterate, uncultured, and stupid. Of course the 
folk are neither uncultured nor lacking in 
intelligence: but who can deny that they are a 
population — of forest-dwellers or rural or even 
urban people — who have not yet got over their 
past? Education will certainly destroy their 
milieu, especially as we are powerless either to 
make any fundamental change in the educational 
system or to control the other factors inimical 
to that milieu. So what do we do? Perhaps the 
only way out is to make such parts of the folk 
inheritance as are worth preserving a part of 
the present system of education. Any other 
course is doomed to be largely futile, whether 
it represents a conventional right-wing or radical 
leftist viewpoint. 

Hetukar Jha points out the interesting male- 
female divide within the ambit of ‘folk’, and 
the closeness of the female component to our 
Sakta-Tantrika traditions. Vishwanath Khaire’s 
learned and open-minded essay on Hanuman 
exemplifies the ideal approach — ‘from the 
inside’ — to Indian myth and history, and is 
refreshingly different from the common run of 
scholarly papers (in English particularly). which 
are fashionable but superficial of approach, and 
are often sired by an excessive deference to 
Western scholarship. Khaire clearly brings out 
the folly of trying to distil history from myth, 
and of supposing that the history of India began 
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either with the Sanskrit language or the 
supposed Aryan immigration/invasion. 

Komal Kothari speaks to Uday Prakash with 
a perspicacity and perspective born of years of 
dedicated fieldwork. Only on one point may one 
tend to differ. Kothari says that (professional) 
artists (and their art forms) dependent on the 
feudal order have tended to go into oblivion, 
while those dependent on the common people 
have survived. It will perhaps be nearer the truth 
to say that the common man’s bard or minstrel 
is closer to extinction than the more 
sophisticated and worldly-wise court performer. 

Shail Mayaram explores the zone of 
commonality between Indian Muslims and 
Hindus through the instrumentality of the Mev 
ballad Pandtina ka Kada, and makes revealing 
observations about the Saiva-Sakta-Tantrik 
underbelly of the Nathapantha. As regards the 
Hindu-Muslim homogenization represented by 
the Mevs, much of this ‘fusion’ has perhaps to 
be recognized as quasi-conversion. Much the 
same situation seems to obtain in respect of the 
Ghosis (converted Gijars and Ahirs) of the Terai 
region of Uttar Pradesh: it will appear to be as 
much a case of fusion as of superimposition. 
(Reference is invited to Ghosi Lok-git: Samdj, 
Sanskriti aur Sahitva, Nishat Fatima, Kanishka 
Publishers, New Delhi, 2002.) 

Shyam Sundar Dube makes the point that 
the rural folk, unlike some tribal groups, are, 
after all, not so naive or oblivious of what is 
obscene, and use obscenity, selectively and 
discretely, either for sex education or 
entertainment. The statement indeed has some 
validity, but there is no denying that folk songs 
can be frank, even risqué, independently of these 
two contexts, as amply borne out by the 
excellent little selection of Bundeli folk songs 
by Sudha Gupta in the same volume. 

Chandrasekhar Kambar’s essay and Shampa 
Shah's interview with Habib Tanvir make 
rewarding reading on the subject of folk theatre 
— its nature, its strengths and weaknesses, and 
the tricky issue of the relevance of folk theatre 
and its use to the ‘art’ theatre. Kambar points 
out that the folk play tends to be simple, 


adaptable, and strongly communicative, but 
quite different from the modern, urban play. 
Therefore, if a modem playwright has to borrow 
from the folk theatre, he or she has to be very 
careful. Habib Tanvir goes a step further and 
stresses that it has to be a give-and-take, with a 
full understanding of the other idiom — not a 
case of filching and fitting in. He also notices a 
certain stagnation in folk theatre which can be 
taken care of only by considered, competent 
intervention. However, one may not fully agree 
with Habib Tanvir’s view that there is no 
difference in audience-capability and receptivity 
in urban and rural contexts: the amalgamative, 
typically “Tanvirian’ format which Habib has 
developed may suit certain themes and scripts, 
and the resulting productions, so reminiscent of 
Brecht’s theatre, may appeal alike to urban and 
tural audiences, but one wonders if plays like 
Mohan Rakesh’s Adhe Adhisre or Ramesh 
Bakshi’s Devayani ka Kehna Hai— in case they 
are similarly produced — would receive a 
similar reception. 

Mohan Krishna Bohra in his reappraisal of 
Devilal Samar’s views about, and work in, the 
field of folk theatre also addresses these issues. 
He criticizes Samar’ s justification of intellectual, 
urban intervention in this area. However, the 
fact remains that folk theatre is the product of a 
certain social milieu, and with the gradual, 
inevitable, obliteration of that milieu, the folk 
theatre will either lose viewers or become cheap 
and bastardized. Caring and intelligent 
intervention and adaptation of the kind that 
Habib Tanvir also advocates, therefore, does 
become a necessity. Needless to say, alongside 
such preservation by adaptation, the main body 
of folk theatre will follow its own course of 
evolution and renewal or decadence and 
dissolution. 

All this, and much else, packed between the 
covers of a single volume: that is on the plus 
side. On the other hand, it is a pity that badly 
mangled and garbled versions of learned pieces 
of writing by authors like Claude Levi-Strauss 
and G. S. Kirk have been included without 
proper scrutiny. Poor, uncomprehending, and 
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Mandal, in 1937. 





Dhola Maru, a play produced by him. 


Devilal Samar and other artists in 
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literal translation has been compounded by 
indifferent proof-reading. By way of examples, 
it will suffice to mention that “Levi-Strauss’ has 
been spelt in the book in five different ways, 
while The Golden Bough becomes “Golden 
Baudha” and the Trojan war becomes “Tarzan 
war” in translation. Many other authors have 
also suffered in the process of translation from 
English into Hindi. However, there are 
exceptions, too, as for example Sumanika 
Sethi's translation of the piece by Sidov. 
Sources, years of first publication, etc., have not 
been given for the most part, nor have the 
authors been introduced. 

There is another noticeable lacuna. Although 
the publication marks fifty years of the life of 
Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal, a pioneering 


institution in the study and practice of the folk 
arts founded (in 1952) by the illustrious Devilal 
Samar (1911-81), there is no record here of its 
work of half a century apart from the appraisal 
of Devilal Samar which I have already referred 
to. On the other hand, Rajantika, the publication 
brought out in 1978 commemorating the 
Mandal’s silver jubilee, had taken due care of 
this requirement. 

Despite these shortcomings, however, the 
publication is a valuable one, and packs in rich 
and varied fare about various facets of the folk 
arts and folk culture. The editor as well as 
Bharatiya Lok Kala Mandal are to be 
complimented for this. 


VIJAY VERMA 


